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ABSTRACT This pro ject was designed to implement an exemplary 

model for a total approach to nou-graded vocational programs 
qpnarate centers in Florida, specific Objectives were to. I »J - 
student attitudes toward the environment, (2) improve academic 
achievement of students, (3) develop students occupational skills, 
and 14) improve the methods, techniques, skills and 
teachers 1 The resulting occupational orientation program at the 
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SUMMARY 



An Exemplary Model for a Total Ecological 
Approach to Non— graded Vocational Programs 
in Separate Educational Centers 



The project to implement an exemplary program to improve vocational 
education opportunities for ecologically disadvantaged urban students 
was begun on July 1, 1970, and continued to June 30, 1971. 

The major purpose of the project was to implement an exemplary model for 
a total approach to non-graded vocational programs in four separate edu- 
cational centers located in metropolitan areas of Florida. 

Specifically, product objectives of the project were to: 



1. Improve attitudinal interaction of the student 
with his environment; 

2. Improve academic achievement of the student; 

3. Develop occupational skills of the students; 

4. Develop or improve methods, techniques, skills and 
attitudes of the teacher to effectively teach dis- 
advantaged students. 

Procedures relevant to the establishment and operation of the exemplary 
vocational program were development of criteria to identify and select 
students, identification of ins truments to measure design variables, 
securing and adapting instructional materials which link vocational and 
academic subject matter and meet individual needs of students, develop- 
ment of instruments to assess in-service preparation of teachers and 
supportive staff to work with disadvantaged students. 

Specifically, the process objectives for the exemplary program were to 
provide : 




1. A broad occupational orientation at elementary and 

secondary school levels to increase student awareness 
of the range of options open to them in the world— of— 
work. 



2. Work experience s cooperative education and similar 
programs, in addition to those currently available, 
making possible a wide variety of offerings in many 
occupational areas. 

3. Specific intensive training in job entry skills for 
students just prior to the time they leave school. 



Intensive occupational guidance and counseling during 
the last years of school and for initial placement of 
all students at the completion of their schooling. 
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Processes relevant to the exemplary vocational program were: (1) 

developing linkages among components of the educational system, between 
the educational system «nd the community and between academic and oc- 
cupational skills so that making an occupational choice and learning 
the necessary job attitudes and skills was a continuous process for the 
student, involved his parents and community and made available a wide 
range of vocational options; (2) developing innovative procedures for 
orienting disadvantaged students to occupational knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, and the world-of-work ; (3) providing a wide variety of oc- 

cupational programs, using innovative instructional techniques, and 
training youths for job en** *y skills; and (4) developing innovative 
approaches to guidance, counseling and placement of students. 

In summary, the primary objective of this project was to establish a 
program in four school centers which could provide an opportunity for 
students to develop basic skills of work and communication, positive 
social inodes and greater academic achievement necessary to obtain em- 
ployment as a part-time or full-time employee. Work skills were 
developed in vocational areas such as mechaiics, electricity, wood- 
working, health, clerical and personnel services. Social and academic 
skills were an integral part of the vocational programs. 

An equally important objective of this project was preparation of 
teachers to work with disadvantaged students which entailed training 
student teachers and in-service teachers in appropriate methods and 
attitudes for effectively interpreting and translating behavior patterns of 
disadvantaged students into positive, constructive modes. 

To achieve the objectives of , the project, the following procedures were 
implemented: 

a. Selection and recruitment of students and staff. 

b. Development of curriculum and instructional 
materials for elementary and secondary components. 

c. Renovation and equipping facilities. 

d. Development of in-service programs for teachers. 

e. Design and implement ion of the evaluation model. 

Results and Accomplishments 



Measurement of achievement of objectives indicated that: 

1. Students improved in attitudinal interaction with 
their environment. 

2. Students gained academic skills as well as students 
enrolled in traditional programs. 

3. Students learned more entry-level occupational skills. 

4. Teachers had programs to improve techniques in 
dealing with youngsters. 
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Evaluation of the program was conducted by a third party at the Uni- 
versity of West Florida. The evaluation design for the project con- 
sisted of assessment of product and process hypotheses developed to 
determine effectiveness of the program. Conclusions drawn from the 
analysis of data indicate: 

A. Students enrolled in the exemplary programs as compared 
to students in traditional academic programs can expect 
to : 

1 - learn more entry level manipulative-type job 

skills for employment. 

2 - achieve equally 'well in reading skills, com- 

munication skills, and math skills. 

3 — demonstrate more, positive attitudes toward the 

school, peer relationship, work in our society , 
and work habits. 

4 - demonstrate equal school attendance rate and a 

higher school drop-out rate.* 

5 - receive and pursue more instruction in vocational 

related courses. 

6 - receive more individual and group counseling, and 

a larger percent of students in the exemplary pro- 
gram will express an interest in an occupational 
chc i ce . 

B. Students attending exemplary programs can expect to exper- 
ience fewer confrontations with law enforcement agencies 
during their first year In the exemplary program than they 
did during the year previous to entering the program. 

C. Teachers in the exemplary program can be expected to 
utilize different teaching techniques to the same degree 
as teachers in academic-type programs. While they can 
be expected to use individual instruction consistent with 
the purposes of the exemplary program, they can be expected 
to use other techniques with the program. Teachers in both 
groups can be expected to exhibit difficulty writing 
performance objectives. 



Occupational orientation programs were offered 
to all students enrolled in the program. 

A widor variety of occupational programs were made 
available to students. 

Intensive training for job entry skills was provided 
for students who were leaving school prior to gradu- 
ation, or drop-outs returning to school. 

Occupational guidance and counseling was provided 
students enrolled in the program. Placement 
services were limited since the students were en- 
rolling for the first year and many were not over 
16 years of age. 
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Other conclusions which were drawn from data collected through in- 
formal observation were: 

1. Development of curricula and instructional materials 
should be completed before instruction begins. 

2 * Staff development programs should include ad- 
ditional techniques in instructing urban dis- 
advantaged students. 

3. Several occupational areas should be strengthened 
by additional courses; e . g ., distributive education, 
ornamental horticulture, child day care center aides , 
health related occupations, etc. 

4. More cooperative type programs should be offered. 

5. Vocational related clubs should be organized. 

6. Recruitment of dropouts should be emphasized. 

These should be placed in the intensive skill 
development courses. 

7. Special effort should be made to articulate with 
other education institutions; i.e., area vocational 
technical centers, regular programs, etc. 

8. Placement services should be available. 

Based upoiTconclusions drawn from formal and informal evaluation, the 
above recommendations are suggested to strengthen and expand exemplary 
programs to provide a comprehensive program of vocational education for 
career development . 
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CHAPTER I 



PROBLEM 



During the last decade America's space program challenged educators to 
reappraise the academic process by which engineers, scientists and re- 
lated technicians were produced to assure the United States would meet 
the challenge for superiority in space exploration. Indirectly, the 
emphasis encouraged educators to cull the slow-learner from the academic 
population in an effort to speed up the learning pace of the talented 
student. In despair, less talented students turned productive efforts 
to out-of-school areas rather than academic achievement. If students 
remained in school, they were socially promoted toward the twelfth grade 
and graduation. 

Recently, more emphasis has been placed on utilization of resources to 
develop and implement programs for all students so they may achieve to 
their fullest capabilities. Increased state and national efforts have 
been made to provide programs of vocational-technical education for 
youth and adults who : 

• are enrolled in secondary and post-secondary schools; 

• have completed or 1 ft formal education programs and 

are available for employment; 

. have entered the labor market but need to upgrade 
their skills or learn new ones; or 

• have special educational needs related to a disadvantaged 

or handicapped condition. 

The ultimate purpose of these occupational education programs is to pre- 
pare persons for successful rmployment in a dynamic and constantly 
changing world— of-work. Vocational educators are successful in achiev— 

-*- n 8 this purpose if the pro cess of their organization results in a use- 
ful product , namely, people who are competent workers. 

Opportunities for occupational success among the disadvantaged are im- 
proved through programs that are realistically planned from data concern- 
ing actual and projected labor market needs, student interests, aspirations 
abilities and needs. 

New programs must be based upon evaluative results .of programs shown to 
have a high probability of success. Time is of the essence in dealing 
effectively with disadvantaged youth. The need for well prepared workers 
demands that programs utilize results of completed research projects 
funded to produce data and other pertinent information useful in making 
judgements about effective programs for disadvantaged youth. 
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Several factors contributed to the need for developing vocational pro- 
grams specifically designed to meet the unique needs of disadvantaged 
youth and adults. The severity of problems of the disadvantaged in 
Florida are indicated in the project proposal (38). Unless a program 
of intervention could be implemented, the problem of disadvantaged 
youth promised to become more severe. This report describes an ex 
emplary program for meeting the vocational education needs of dis- 
advantaged urban youth. 



Dales and Walters (36) found that a developmental trend with adolescent 
boys in economically depressed areas of North Florida was evident; i.e. , 
disadvantaged boys in early adolescence tend to have unrealistic goals 
and need encouragement to acquire acceptable work habits while further- 
ing their education. This conclusion has implications for counselors, 
teachers and parents working to establish meaningful and realistic pro- 
grams for disadvantaged youth. 

In reviewing many studies (3), (12), (14), (20), (21), (36), U9)» 

(2«Tw). (31)? (32), (29), (10), (9), (13), (18), (8), (7) (6), (5), 

(4) (37), (2), (11), (23), (25), (27), (28), of disadvantaged and un- 

derachieving youth, the following characteristics were indicated as 
typical : 



1 - Retarded intellectual development resulting from 

cultural conflicts and lack of early environ 
mental stimula? ion. 

2 - Increased learning through a physical and concrete 

approach. 

3 - Over age for grade at the early elementary level. 

4 — Irregular school attendance patterns 

5 - Measured I.Q. of 89 or below. 

6 - Retarded academic or verbal intelligence which pre- 

cludes the ability to abstract, to concentrate over 
sustained periods of time and to be persistent in 
their efforts. 

7 - Poorly defined value systems. 

8 - Aggressive behavior and low hostility, thresholds. 

9 - Resentfulness and defiance of authority. 

10 - Impulsiveness. 

11 - Egocentricity and self-indulgence. 

12 - Strong suggestibility. 

-13 - Low frustration levels. 



14 — Low self concepts. 



15. Anxiety levels which decreased with age among white students 
and increased with age among black students, 

16 - Males with low I.Q. have medium or low occupational 

aspirations . 

17 - High parental aspirations were correlated with high 

educational and occupational aspirations while low 
parental aspirations were related to low educational 
and occupational aspirations. 

The above studies indicated that disadvantaged youth came from homes, 
families and neighborhoods with the following characteristics; 

1 — Social norms in the home and neighborhood were contradictory 

to school norms. 

2 - Delinquent sub-culture. 

3 — Typical family make-up of broken homes • 

4 - Weak personal relationships with other family members. 

5 - Cultural conflicts which concern family, school and 

society in general. 

6 - Family discipline usually erratic, punitive and strict, 

or non-existent. 

A review of material published by various groups concerning the "600" 
Schools Of New York City, (1), (19), (24), (26), (31), indicates that 

emotionally disturbed children do well in settings where learning dif- 
ficulties are considered. A project conducted in Hawthorne, California 
(32) concluded that the potential dropout will stay in school and be- 
come successful if the learning situation can be adapted to his needs. 

Russell (29) concluded that the school environment is a supplement to" 
the home and living environment and may fulfill needs to all types , "in- 
cluding those concerned with personality, self-esteem and ambition.’ 

other hand, schools may be detrimental to students by placing 
them in a classical learning situation which only adds to the child's 
frustration, low self-esteem or other problems. Studies by Kaplan and 
0 Dea (18) indicated that inappropriate curriculum and failure to con- 
sider individual differences of students may create problems that can- 
not be solved. 
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The relationship between self, self concept and achievement is well 
documented in literature by Fick (10), Erikson (9) and Grambs (13), who 
reviewed implications of lowered self-concept, its causes and results. 
Although the study primarily concerned implications these are appropriate 
to any disadvantaged group. In the same study, Grambs indicated the need 
for a new approach in curriculum and teaching with more emphasis on in- 
dividual programs for each student. 

To be effective in dealing with youth who have the above characteristics, 
a program was developed to bridge the gap between school and the world— 
of-work, promote cooperation between public education and manpower 
agencies, and broaden occupational aspirations and opportunities for 
youth . 



CHAPTER II 



OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT 



This project was a cooperative effort between the State of Florida, and 
four district school systems selected on the basis of need, and concern 
with two primary problems ; 

. implementing on an adequate scale a vocationally oriented 
exemplary program to meet the unique psycho-social needs 
of the urban, ecologically disadvantaged child; 

. implementing a teacher training program to prepare 

teachers for work with the ecologically disadvantaged 
child . 

Itf^was planned to serve slow— learners and/or ecologically disadvantaged 
students who had problems which prevented them from achieving in the 
traditional classroom, and was not intended to serve primarily the 
mentally retarded, severely emotionally disturbed or physically handi- 
capped student. 

Underlying all educational procedures implemented in the project was 
the basic assumption that behavior could be changed to aid the learner 
in adapting to an environment, society or culture. 

Innovation in the program dealt with physical location in metropolitan 
areas of deprivation and the integration of outstanding and successful 
attributes of other programs and projects which were designed to answer 
specific student problems. This project considered social (ecological), 
academic and vocational aspects of the student* s life. 

Concepts upon which this program was developed reflect major findings 
from vocational education research and research-related activities. 

1. Kaufman, et al ; in a study entitled. The Role of Secondary 

Schools in the Preparation of Yourh for Employment, (34), found 
no preference fox either the comprehensive or the separate 
school. The proposed exemplary program was organized as a 
separate program in a center or was located in a separate 
school facility. 

The Richmond Plan (33) created a team approach to the teaching 
of subject matter and related subjects; such as, mathematics, 
reading and communication. The measure of success was in 
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and exit point by articulating with other educational 
programs or providing intensive training for entry-level 
30 b skills so that all students leaving the program 
would be employable. 

8 . The objective of career exploration or occupational 
orientation program V7as to guide the student in making 
a wiser occupational choice based on knowledge of him- 
self and his activities, and to guide the student in 
selecting a vocational area the secondary school level . 

After an orientation in occupational clusters , each 
student selected a specific field for an indepth study. 

A work experience instructor was assigned to introduce 
vocations in elementary and junior high schools and to 
provide a program of employability skills. 

9. A vocational guidance and counseling component for the 
project was planned to provide one occupational 
specialist per fifty students to insure in- 
tensive guidance capability. In addition to the oc- 
cupational specialist 5 a social worker was included for 

the purpose of providing supportive services for ecologically 
handicapped students. These members of the support staff 
were available around-the-clock for consultation with 
students when school, job or home problems arise. When 
necessary, the support staff worked with juvenile court 
officials. The support staff was responsible for student 
placement . ' 

Obj ectives 

The major purpose of the project was to implement an exemplary model for 
a total approach to non— graded vocational programs in four separate edu- 
cational centers located in metropolitan areas of the State. 

Specifically, product objectives of the project were to: 

1. Improve attitudinal interaction of the student 
with his environment; 

2. Improve academic achievement of the student; 

3. Develop occupational skills of the students; 

4. Develop or improve methods, techniques, skills and 
attitudes of the teacher to effectively teach dis- 
advantaged students. 

Procedures relevant to the establishment and operation of the exemplary 
vocational program were development of criteria to identify and select 
students, identification of instruments to measure design variables, 
securing and adapting instructional materials which link vocational and 
academic subject matter and meet individual needs of students, develop- 
ment of instruments to assess in— service preparation of teachers and 
supportive staff to work with disadvantaged students. 



direct ratio to the personal interest and acceptance of 
participating teachers* Each package was tailored for a 
one-time application, thus creating excessive design time. 

The program reported herein makes use of a generalized 
package requiring infrequent minor revisions, but was 
adaptable for use with students having varying needs. 

Initial reports from participating instructors of the 
Brevard County, Florida, project entitled, Non~Graded 
Vocational Program in Comprehensive High Schools indicated 
a significant difference in student learning when the 
learning package stressed trade vocabulary, mathematics 
and science related to basic occupational subject matter. 

When completed this study is expected to validate previous 
findings of the (15) (16) (17) (22) acceptability of a non— graded 
concept for under achievers and slow - learners » The program 
was designed to focus around an occupational area and was non-graded 

4. The organic curriculum for Trades and Industrial programs 
purposed by Bushnell and Morgan, advanced a systematic approach 
which was learner-centered, meaningful and motivating. The 
program incorporated this approach in its design and in- 
cluded measurable objectives designed to develop educational 
and occupational skills, good citizenship, and personal 
growth and development. 

Other unique features of the program included utilization of: 

5. Existing media such' as programmed materials, films, slides, 
and overlays, when they were compatible to the oc- 
cupational and educational needs of students. Com- 
mercial packages developed for one media and for a broad 
target population were adopted. Additional learning pack- 
ages designed for needs of the target population were 
developed by in-house teams consisting of course de- 
signers, subject matter experts and reading specialists, 
for materials not available for adoption or adaptation. 

6. Cooperative programs including work experience and club 
activities were used extensively* The work experience programs 
stressed many objectives necessary for personal growth of 

the student ; such as, personal grooming and job interview 
techniques. Club activities provided experiences which 
gave direction to students 1 social growth. 

7. College preparatory programs of academic, subjects do not 
permit time for vocational exploration* Vocational pro- 
grams to develop job skills do not permit exploration 

of an occupational choice. Once committed to either a 
vocational or an academic program the student cannot 
change programs without major time loss. The exemplary 
program was planned to permit students a flexible entry 






Specifically, the process objectives for the exemplary program were 
to provide: 

1. A broad occupational orientation at elementary and 
secondary school levels to increase student awareness 
of the range of options open co them in the world-of- 
work. 

2. Work experiences, cooperative education and similar 
programs, in addition to those currently available, 
making possible a wide variety of offerings in many 
occupational areas. 

3. Specific intensive training in job entry skills for 
students just prior to the time they leave school. 

4. Intensive occupational guidance and counseling during 
the last years of school and for initial placement of 
all students at the completion of their schooling. 

Processes relevant to the exemplary vocational program were: (1) 

developing linkages among components of the educational system, between 
the educational system and the community and between academic and oc- 
cupational skills so that making an occupational choice and learning 
the necessary job attitudes and skills was a continuous process for the 
student, involved his parents and community and made available a wide 
range of vocational options; (2) developing innovative procedures for 
orienting disadvantaged students to occupational knowledge, skills and 
attitudes, and the world-of— work ; (3) providing a wide variety of oc- 

cupational programs, using innovative instructional techniques, and 
training youths for job entry skills; and (4) developing innovative 
approaches to guidance, counseling and placement of students. 

In summary, the primary objective of this project was to establish a 
program in four school centers which could provide an opportunity for 
students to develop basic skills of work and communication, positive 
social modes and greater academic achievement necessary to obtain em- 
ployment as a part-time or full-time employee. Work skills were 
developed in vocational areas such as mechanics, electricity, woodworking 
health, clerical and personnel services. Social and academic skills 
were an integral part of the vocational programs. 

An equally important objective of this project was preparation of 
teachers to work with disadvantaged students which entailed training 
student in— service teachers in appropriate methods and 

attitudes for effectively interpret and translate behavior patterns of 
disadvantaged students into positive, constructive modes. 



CHAPTER III 



PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES 



The secondary school component was the major focus of the exemplary 
program and provided a non-graded occupational program for disadvantaged 
urban students . Special features of the program included: (l) skill 

f ° r ent p r level jobs, (2) remedial instruction in academic 
skills integrated with job skill development programs, (3) vocational 
guidance and counseling, (4) personal guidance and counseling (5) use 
of cooperative programs to provide on-the-job training experiences, and 
(6, intensive programs of job skill training for students prior to 
separation from the center. 

Other components of the exemplary program provided: (1) articulation 

with elementary schools and other educational programs offered in the 
conventional school system, (2) cooperative relationships with other 
community agencies to serve needs of students, (3) in-service training 
or faculty and staff in curriculum development and instructional 
techniques to be used with disadvantaged youngsters. The overall design 
tor components is indicated in Figure 3.1. 

FIGURE 3-1 — Generalized Design of Program Components, 
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Adminis t rat ion 



An administrative structure was established enabling the program to 
accomplish stated objectives using resources of state and district 
vocational education offices. Responsibilities of state level staff 
were: 

1. To coordinate state level activities for exemplary 
projects in four school districts. Coordination 
revolved around curriculum development, evaluation 
of the program, and in-service staff development 
programs. 

2. Each participating school district appointed a project 
director and other staff to coordinate functional elements 
operating at the district level. 

3. Figure 3-2 on the following page represents generalized 
organizational structure of the project. 

Location of Exemplary Programs 

Criteria for the selection of school districts included in the 

program were: 

1. Concentration of target population; e.g., large 
numbers of urban disadvantaged students. 

2. Concern for problems of the target population, 
and past participation in innovative vocational 
programs . 

3. Engagement in Model City programs. 

Schools selected to participate in the program were: 

1. E. Dixie Beggs Educational Center, Escambia County, Florida. 

2. Career Education Center, P. S* #101, Duval County, Florida. 

3. Booker T. Washington Junior High School, I>ade County, Florida 

4. George Washington Junior High School , Hillsborough County, 
Florida . 
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Figure 3 2- Generalized Organizational Structure for i>tate and 

Level Exemplary Program Administration 




Procedure 



included ^ deS±gn for P lannia g and implementation of the project 



1. Establishment of student selection criteria and 
definition of terms for evaluation purposes, 
a. Definition of Student Population — 

(1) Students 13-1/2 to 18-1/2 years of age who have 
one or more of the following characteristics were 
selected to participate in the program; (a) two 
years or more retardation in reading and/or 
mathematics skills, (b) a current grade point 
average of 1.5 or lower on a 4 point scale 
(A = 4 pts. ; B = 3 pts. ; C = 2 pcs. ; B = 1 pt. ) , 

(c) at least 18 months over-age in grade, (d) 
attendance of 80 % or less in the reporting 
period prior to selection, <e) a measured intelligence 
quotient of 75 or higher on a county— selected test, 

(f) two or more referrals to school authorities for 
oahavior problems in the reporting period im- 
mediately preceding selection, or an arrest or 
detention by juvenile authorities in the same 
period of time, and (g) recommendation by two 
teachers on the basis of personality deficiencies 
indicated by maladaptive behavior. 

(2) Students within the group identified by the criteria 
above were excluded from participation on the basis 
of; (a) fail-ure to obtain parental approval for 
participation, (b ) recommendation of juvenile 
authorities, and (c) gross physical or emotional 
handicaps justifying placement in an exceptional 
child program, 
b. Definition of Terms — 

(1) For the purpose of data collection in this study, 
definition of the major terms used are as follows: 

( a ) Confrontations with Law Enforcement Agencies — 

Any incidence where a student is picked up by 
law enforcement agents for possible adjudication. 

(b) Employment — Refers to full-time work. Thirty 
hours or more per week, four or more weeks in 
in the job trained for or a closely related j o’/ . 

C°) Exemplary Vocational Programs — Special school 

programs designed for educationally disadvantaged 
youth. All instruction is based on the students' 
selected vocation; voluntary attendance and in- 
dividual instruction are characteristics of the 
program. 



(d) 

(e) 



Functional Illi terates — Students who 
cannot read beyond the fifth grade level. 

The Matched Comparison Group Studen ts 

Students selected using the following 
criteria: 



1 

2 . 



(f) 

<'g) 



b. 

c . 

d. 

e . 

f . 

g- 

An 



(h) 



(i) 

(j ) 



Failed two of the first seven grades. 
Established a history of educational 
achievement on the basis of social 
promotion. 

Retarded at least two years in reading 
and/or mathematics. 

Established irregular attendance - 
truancy problem. 

Personality deficiencies : 
a. poorly defined value system 
aggressive 

resentful toward authority 
impulsive 

low frustration tolerance 
poor or low self-concept 
withdrawn - within the frame of re- 
ference of school 

v Q ‘ ab ° ve J 75 as measured in group tests. 

Non Readers — Students who cannot read or write 
their full name. 

Occupational Ex p loration Courses — Instruction 
esigned with primary objectives to make students 
familiar with a variety of occupations, e.g., job 
descriptions, qualification requirements, pay, 
working hours and conditions, potential for ad- 
vancements, number of new people needed, and 
available training programs. 

g re— Vocational Skill D evelopment Experiences — 
instruction designed to enable the student to ex- 
perience a variety of manipulative skills basic 
to many trade level occupations. The objectives 
may be attained through practical art courses in 
Home Economics, General Business, General Agri- 
cuiture, and Industrial Arts. This may also in- 
c ude interdisciplinary arrangements whereby a 
student is programmed to attend exploratory' in- 
struction in a variety of different occupations 
(.three or more occupational areas), 
j^ ghool Drop-Out — A student who has terminated 
nxs formal educational endeavors. 

yocational Programs — Instruction with objectives 
lrection students toward employment in occupations 
related to: (a) industrial production and service, 
(b) technology, (c) health, (d) home economics, 

(e) business, and (f) agriculture. 
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. Screening elementary, middle and junior high school 
populations. 

a. Cumulative student records were searched to 
identify students eligible for enrollment. 

b. Teacher referrals for eligible students 
were solicited. 

3. Conducting student group meetings. 

a. Distribution of work sheets for students preference 
in vocational subjects and collection of information 
on academic weaknesses. 

b. Distribution of information about the program to 
students and parents. 

4. Conducting parent group meetings. 

a. Explanation of program purposes and procedures. 

b. Secure parental support of the program. 

5. Obtaining student applications with parental approval. 

6. Completing home visit interviews. 

a. Complete developmental case history of each prospective 
student was obtained. 

b. Social, medical and psychological data on each student 
were obtained. 

7. For evaluation, selection of students on a stratified random 
basis for the experimental and control groups. 

a. Racial mix compared with geographic area ratio. 

b. Sex mix was established through labor market ratio. 

c. Other significant regional and ethnic factors were 
considered; i.e., the Cuban refugee migration and 
the influx of migrant farm workers. 

d. Students selected for the control group were matched 
with students in the experimental group on the basis of 
age, sex, race, and socioeconomic factors. 

8. Completion of developmental case histories for each student. 

a. Physical and dental examinations were conducted and 
sight and hearing tests were administered. 

b. County-selected achievement and intelligence tests were 
administered. 

9- Presentation of the instructional programs. 

10. Evaluation of student progress — To determine when the Center 
had reached maximum development of each student in achieving 
stated performance objectives for each course, the Center staff 
met and recommended that the student: 

a. Remain in the exemplary Educational Center. 

b. Return to regular high school programs. 

c. Transfer to Area Vocational School for more specialized 
training . 
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d. Enter part-time employment through cooperative 
educational programs, 

e. Enter full— time employment 

Conducting student follow-up - Progress of students into 
the world— of— work or continued education has been an im- 
portant element of the evaluation of exemplary programs. 

12. Evaluating program follow-up - Feedback evaluation data 
for program revision and modification was being collected. 

Methods and Materials 



The program began with a case history of each student selected for the 
program. It included physical and dental examination, sight and hearing 
tests, and county-selected achievement and aptitude tests to indicate 
learning problems from which a special instructional program was de- 
signed to aid the student. 



A primary focus of the instructional approach was individualized, pre 
designed programs utilizing known media when available. Only media 
best adaptable to the individual’s learning behavior was used in each 



Curriculum writers worked with teachers to develop needed learning 
packages. Each teacher was provided time to write learning packages 
which were reproduced and distributed to all participating schools by 
the Vocational, Teachnical and Adult Education Division, Department of 
Education. Learning packages were developed during summer workshops. 

Much of the software was extracted from industrial packages and 
military technical curriculum. Examples include the auto mechanic and 
service station attendant packages developed jointly by the Chrysler 
Corporation and Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; and the 
motor tune-up package coordinated by Shell Oil for Brandeis High School 
located in tbe heart of the Harlem ghetto. 

Learning packages placed emphasis in the areas of compensatory in- 
struction in reading and mathematics. Such reading and mathematics 
programs follow two general guidelines: 

1. Students were provided an opportunity to develop reading 
and computation skills in a specially designed program 

than in a traditional remedial program. 

2. Emphasis was placed on developing individual basic reading 
and mathematics skills needed to become effective in an 
occupational field and every day living. 

Materials and techniques in reading and mathematics programs have been 
drawn from coinmercially developed programs, techniques and materials used 
in the area of learning disabilities. 
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Staff Training 

Teacher in-service training was another important aspect of the pro- 
gram. Few vocational instructors and occupational specialists had 
experience necessary to function effectively in the program for dis- 
advantaged students because teacher education programs often lack or 
provide limited experiences with disadvantaged students. A summer 
workshop was conducted as a retraining program for selected personnel 
in curriculum development, orientation to the program, and behavioral 
disorders of disadvantaged youth. Daily training sessions reinforced 
successful teaching techniques for disadvantaged students and offered 
solutions to those who fail to meet desired standards. 

In-service programs to provide instruction for teachers in course 
design and vocational education program development required close- 
cooperation with teacher training institutions in the State. 

Evaluation 



The extent to which the program succeeded in the attainment of stated 
objectives has been determined by an analysis of product and process 
data through an evaluation project conducted at the University of West 
Florida. A summary of results is included as Chapter IV, and the entire 
report is found in Appendix B. 

evaluation assessed the significance of changes in student at- 
titudes, academic achievement and occupational skill development. 

The research design included specified measures from a stratified random 
sample of 270 students selected to participate in the exemplary program 
as the experimental group and a matched stratified rav;doia sample of 270 
students enrolled in a traditional school as the control group. Pre- 
treatment data and post— treatment data were compared to determine statistical 
significance of change resulting from the experimental versus the traditional 
treatment. Appropriate statistical tests were used to make inter- and 
intra- group comparisons. 

Following are the four major product hypotheses, with their corresponding 
subhypotheses tested in the project: 

1. Students attending the exemplary non— graded vocational 
education center will have a significant increase in 
positive attitudes as compared with students enrolled 
in vocational programs while attending traditional 
educational centers. This increase ii positive at- 
titudes will be evidenced by the following relation^ 
ships between the two groups. 

a. There will be a significant increase in scores 
made on each of the five attitude scales by the 
experimental group as compared to the control 
group. The five scales will measure attitudes 
toward; (1) family relationships, (2) peer 
relationships, (3) self, (4) school, and (5) 
world-of-work. 
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b. There will be a significant increase in the number 
or positive responses tzo questions on a structured 
interview by the experimental group as compared to 
the control group. 

C. There will be a significant increase in positive 

affective behavior as assessed by anecdotal records 

by the experimental group as compared to their previous 
record. 

d. There will be a significant increase in the attendance 
rate of the experimental group as compared to the 
control group. 

e. There will be a significant decrease in the number 
or conflicts with law enforcement agencies made by 
the experimental group compared to previous number of 
confrontations. 

f. There will be a significant decrease in the drop-out 

rate of the experimental group as compared to the 
control group*. 



2. Students attending exemplary non-graded vocational education 
centers will have a significant increase in academic achieve- 
ment scores as compared to students enrolled in vocational 
programs while attending traditional education centers. This 
increase in academic achievements will be assessed by the 
following relationships: 

a. There will be a significant increase in the reading 
and communication skill in non-readers and functional 
illiterates as compared to their previous skills. 

b. There will be a significant increase in mathematics 
skills in non— readers and functional illiterates as 
compared to their previous skills. 

3. Students attending exemplary non-graded vocational education 
centers will have significantly greater development of oc- 
cupational skills. This development of occupational skills 
will rT . be assessed b y the following relationships: 

a. xhere will be a significant amount of development in 
occupational skills in the experimental group. 

b. There will be a significant percentage of students 
being employed after completing the experimental 
program than those completing the traditional program. 

c. Students of the experimental program will be employed 
on their first job for a significant period of time 
than former students of the traditional program. 

d. Graduates of the experimental program will require a 
significantly lesser amount of tiiie to obtain employ- 
ment than graduates of the traditional school. 

e. There will be a significantly greater amount of 
students from the experimental program enrolling in 
continued vocational program beyond the termination of 
the experimental program, than students of the traditional 
program. 
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4. Teachers participating in the exemplary training programs 
will develop or improve their ability to deal effectively 
with disadvantaged students. This improvement or develop- 
ment will be assessed by the following relationships: 

a. Teachers completing a training program for the ex- 
perimental school will have a significantly greater 
understanding of the value systems of disadvantaged 
students than teachers not enrolled in the training 
program. 

b. Teachers completing a training program for the experi- 
mental school will have a significantly greater under- 
standing of the environment of disadvantaged youth 
than the teachers not enrolled in the training program. 

c. Teachers completing a training program for the ex- 
perimental school will have a significantly greater 
understanding of the psychology of learning of the 
disadvantaged student than the teachers not enrolled 
in the training program. 

d. Teachers completing a training program for the ex- 
perimental school will have a significantly greater 
understanding of the most; useful methods, techniques 
and skills necessary to teach disadvantaged students 
than teachers not enrolled in the training program. 

e. Teachers completing a training program for the ex- 
perimental school will have a significantly greater 
understanding and skill in the use of techniques of 
evaluating student achievement of stated objectives 
than teachers not enrolled in the training program. 

Process evaluation was designed to assess the feasibility of re- 
plicating the exemplary program. Data were to be obtained by the appli- 
cation of program planning, budgeting techniques, including identifi- 
cation, description and cost accounting, of those activities relating 
to: (a) soft ware (curricular) development activities, (b) installation 

costs, limited to hardware acquisition, personnel recruitment and train- 
ing, and (c) operational costs, limited to personnel salaries, consum- 
able instructional materials, maintenance of equipment items and in- 
service costs designed to maintain integrity to the instructional program 
design. 

The research design to assess achievement of process objectives evolved 
from the original description to sampling of items related to types of 
programs and services available to students in each center* Data were 
collected to measure four major hypotheses. 

Following are four major hypotheses with corresponding subhypotheses 
related to process objectives: 

1. Implementation of a program of occupational orientation at 

the elementary, middle or junior high school and senior high 
school levels will result in a significantly greater number 
of students choosing an occupation. Positive changes will 
be evidenced by the following relationships between the 
group of students attending the exemplary program and the 
control group attending traditional programs. 



a. There will be a significant increase in the number 

of occupational choices made by the experimental 
group as compared to the control group when measured by 
criteria of suitability to: (1) their personal needs, 

interests and abilities; (2) labor market needs ; (3) 

available training programs; and (4) knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes needed for employment. 

b. There will be a significant increase in the number of 
students in the experimental group as compared to the 
control group having positive attitudes toward the 
constructive contribution of work to our society. 

c. There will be a significant increase in the number 
of students in the experimental group as compared to 
the control group having exploratory pre-vocational 
skill development laboratory experiences. 

2. Implementation of work experience, cooperative education and 
similar innovative vocational programs and techniques will 
result in a significant increase in the number of offerings 
in many occupational areas. 

a. There will be a significant increase in the number 
of vocational programs available to the experimental 
group as compared to the control group. 

b. There will be a significant increase in the number 

of instructional techniques used with the experimental 
group as compared to the control gro^ap. 

3. Implementation of the exemplary program will result in a 
significant increase in the number of students in the ex- 
perimental group as compared to the control group leaving 
school with specific training for job entry skills. 

4. Implementation of the exemplary program will result in a 
significant increase in the quality and quantity of guidance, 
placement and supportive social services available to students 
in the experimental group as compared to students in the 
control group. 

a. There will be a significantly greater number of hours 
of individual guidance, placement and supportive 
services per experimental student as compared to 
such services per control student. 

b. There will be a significantly greater number of 
hours of group guidance and counseling per ex- 
perimental student as compared to such services 
per control student. 

c. There will be a significantly greater number of 
experimental students placed through placement 
services as compared to control students. 



b. 



c. 
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Coordination and Dissemination 

1. The exemplary project coordination was located within the 
existing organizational structure of the Vocational 
a„d Adult Education Division. As a 

the Division Director and the Administrator, Research md 
Evaluation Function; the Division coordinated state level 

^p :^iisn nc ^r dlstrict 

a. Communications with other exemplary projects/ 
programs, and related developmental studies 
conducted within the State. 

Supervision of the project operation in ac- 
cordance with the State Plan. 

Communication with exemplary programs in other 
public and private agencies* 

Materials and learning packages were developed by each project 

iaiS 1011 ^ aS ® lgned b y the Principal Investigator. Completed 
packages, were forwarded to the state coordinating structure 

?^ eW Coinment:s P rlor to field testing. Upon completion 

teStlng ’ eva luation and program review, approved P 
materials were made available to other pilot locations for 
implementation. Final material as approved for general 

thSSh U thJ n ERIC 1 syIt!mr :Llable tQ 311 Stat * sch ° o1 districts 

Personnel 

c?”5'; 1 .5 UaU f 1Cati0nS f ° r the P r »3“>= director at the state level ln- 

~ S.'XSSinT “ de£i " ed by bh * 

budgets and conduct activities with appropriate agencies. 

An ability to create innovative concepts, methods and 
procedures in the field of vocational education. 

District coordinators possessed these same qualifications. 

Instructional and other staff positions were subject to State certifi- 
10n ^ c . Uire ”>ents for their assigned responsibility. Other staff 

rlquir^ti. “ ^“'"^Vclerlcal ana other Job qualification 
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Facilities 



^ach participating county school district selected a facility meeting 
the state accreditation standards for classroom, laboratories and 
other facility requirements for vocational programs. 

The full cooperation of all districts participating in the exemplary 
project was assured by agreements completed in December, 1969, at the 
general administration briefing held in Tallahassee, Florida. 








CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 



SJS °! 1969 • a series ° f administrative meetings was held to 

seTeot^ * ^ 8I \ thS program > identify criteria for student 
selection and collect other basic information needed to complete oro- 

January 3 ]!^ Sto!**" 7 for Preparing and submitting the project on 

Planning grants from the Vocational Division, Department of 
were awarded to each center in April for the’purpoJes of sflfctSS ’ 
human and material resources needed to implement the proerS nSrv • 
teachers and others in the district school sy“L“o S?p“ie°f»d 8 
providing in-service workshops for specialized curriculum devlLp^t . 

Between May and September, 1970, several administrative arrangements 
an organizational activities were achieved at each exemplary center 

po h r 3 tive l “ d ! « ) ^ 

portive staff , (2) selection of students, (3) implementation of cur- 
riculum development workshops, (4) renovation -of facilities? (i) pro- 
curement of equipment and supplies, (6) contacts with community 

S thl e^mS^ 10 " ° £ 0ther neCeSSar y strangements to begin 
peration of the exemplary program in each of the four districts. 

1970 bli SoH nt °5 eaCh ex ^ mplar y center was accomplished by September, 

J J center opened on. schedule although all problems with pro- 

cuJScuia Ld q * lp r nt ; • rec r itment: ° f P ersonne l and development of 
encSnteJed ? inSfcruc ^ onal materials were not solved. Other problems 
encountered in project implementation related to the development of 

WhlCh COUld provlde d “ ta from 

students who are unable or unwilling to perform competently on naner 

“ g^nis^^'sc^T °d the tlm f needed t0 devel ° p and 

1 ° S vll? school board approval, no pre-treatment data were col- 
and May, 1971. reatment data aad information were collected in April 

Location ; 



Centers 
years . 



with similar activiti 
One such program was 



es were In operation during previous 
funded in Escambia County. 
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Countv^ch 61 ^ i 966 ’. the cat ional— Technical Division of the Escambia 

County School District applied for and received a grant from the 

Department of Education, Vocational, Technical and Adult Education 
Sli project. 8 y the feasibilit y °f offering a program similar to 

iu!ior U hLh n fch at ? d that thera were approximately 3400 students in .he 

f sch ° o1 a 8 e group (grades 7-8-9) who should be in some specie 
vocational program, either permanently or temporarily. The pilot and 

program, supported by county funds, was begun January, 1969, 

West -p-i aan ®y s * instructors and an aide from the University of 

West Florida. The pilot program functioned until June, 1969. 
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During the pilot phase, information was collected concerning needs for 
teacher training, evaluation of students, classroom management, pos- 
sible teaching and counseling procedures and techniques, community in- 
volvement, baseline data on students, work areas and ancillary needs of 
the program (community mental health, juvenile court, local law enforce- 
ment, business mens clubs, etc.) 

Students in the pilot program showed significant improvement in all 
areas measured. Summaries of the assessment are available upon request. 

The four centers selected for implementation of the exemplary program 
had similar characteristics. Each center was located either within or 
contiguous to an urban ghetto. 

The centers were located in Dade County at tjie Booker T. Washington 
Junior High School, 1200 N. 6th Avenue, Miami. Florida, 33136, 

Mr. Ernest Upthegrove, Director; Duval County at the Career Education 
Center, 1149 W. 13th Street, Jacksonville, Florida, 32209, Mr. B. J. 
McDuffie, Director; Escambia County at the Beggs Pre-Vocational Center, 
P. 0. Box 12068, Pensacola, Florida, 32502, Dr. Charles Partin, Director 
and Hillsborough County at the George Washington Junior High School, 

2704 Highland Avenue c Tampa, Florida, 33602, Mr. Ralph Smouse, Director. 

All school facilities were in extremely poor condition and required re- 
novation and repair prior to installation of equipment. Renovation of 
facilities proved to be one of the major problems in implementing the 
exemplary program. 

Selection of Students and Staff 

Twelve hundred forty-six students meeting selection criteria were en- 
rolled in the program. Teachers were selected on the basis of criteria 
related to their desire to teach disadvantaged students and their in- 
novativeness in dealing with ecologically disadvantaged youngsters. 

Staff to provide vocational guidance and social services were selected 
on the basis of similar criteria. 

A large number of support staff were employed to assist instructional 
and administrative staff. The ratio of instructional staff was 1/12 
students and support staff ratio was 1/29 students. See Table 4-1. 



TABLE 4—1 — Number of teachers and supportive staff in the exemplary 
program. 



Type 



Number 



Instructional Staff ; 



Agriculture 
Bus iness 
Distribution 
Health 

Home Economics 
Industrial and Trades 
Work Experience 
Employability Skills 
Vocational Mathematics 
Vocational Communications 
Vocational Social Studies 
Vocational Science 
Academic skills 

Supportive Staff for: 

Directors, Assistant Directors, & Supervisors 
Evaluators 

Curriculum Developers 
Vocational Guidance personnel 
Teacher Aides 

Secretarial/Clerical personnel 

Social Workers 

Librarian 

SIE Coordinator 



2 

5 

1 

5 

4 
29 

5 
1 

13 

17 

1 

1 

9 



6 

3 
9 

10 

4 

16 

4 

1 

1 



TOTAL 



147 



An in-service training program for staff was held during July and August. 
Curricula were developed, teachers were oriented, facilities were re 
novated, equipment was installed, and students were recruited and 
assigned. 




Table 4-2 shows three types of staff development education pro- 
grams available to teachers implementing the exemplary program. 



TABLE 4-2 — Number of teachers participating in staff development 
education programs by type. 



Type 




Number of Teachers 


Conducted 


within school 


143 


Conducted 


by district 


106 


Conducted 


by university 


62 


TOTAL 




311 



* Duplicated count 



Curriculum and instructional materials were developed to provide an in- 
tegration of job skill training and remedial academic skills. To pro- 
vide individualized instruction for disadvantaged youth, many of the 
materials had to be specially developed. Most materials were completed 
in the summer workshop, field tested during the year and revised in the 
summer workshop of 1971. A note indicating available copies of those 
revised materials is found in Appendix C. See Table 4-3. 



TABLE 4-3 — Occupational areas in which instructional materials were 
developed 



Occ- pational and 
Related areas 


Number of Centers 
Developing Instructional 
Materials 


Status of Development 


Partially 

Completed 


Completed 


Agriculture 






2 


0 


2 


Business 






4 


1 


3 


Distributive 






1 


0 


1 


Health Related 






2 


1 


1 


Home Economics 






3 


0 


1 


Industrial 






4 


1 


3 


Work Experience 






2 


1 


1 


Other 












Related Mathematics 






1 


1 




Related Science 






1 


1 




Related Communications 




1 


1 




Employability Skills 






1 


1 
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Curricula Materials and Techniques 



During the summer workshop curricula and instructional materials for 
occupational programs were developed for field testing at each center. 
Characteristics of these materials included concepts indicated in the 
review of completed research; e.g. , use of the organic curriculum 
model and integrating academic skill with job skill development in the 
instructional materials. Materials were developed to focus upon the 
development of job skills and academic remediation. 

Approximately 1300 students were enrolled in the four exemplary programs. 
They were classified by occupational choice and enrolled in programs to 
provide an occupational orientation preparation for entry-level job 
skills. Table 4-4 indicates that the largest group of students were 
enrolled in industrial occupations with the next largest group en- 
rolled in business occupations. 



TABLE 4-4 — Number of students enrolled in the exemplary programs by 
occupational area and sex 



Occupational Area 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Agriculture 


65 


7 


72 


Business 


61 


243 


304 


Distributive 


30 


10 


40 


Health Related 


12 


122 


134 


Home Economics 


s 


135 


140 


Industrial 


1192 


326 


1518 


Work Experience 


92 


42 


134 


Other (Employability Skills) 


54 


29 


83 


TOTAL 


1511 


914 


2425 



Students were permitted to enroll in several courses; therefore, en 



rollments are duplicated. 

A total of 67 different course offerings were available for students en- 
rolled in exemplary centers* See Table 4-5 for a complete list of occu- 
pational areas and course offerings. Over one— half the courses offered 
were in industrial type occupations and generally included the following* 



Cosmetology (Grooming) 
Service Station Attendant 
Small Engine Repair 
Trowel Trades 
Building Maintenance 
Cabinetmaking & Woodworking 
Home Appliance Repair 



Tailoring and Upholstery 
Automotive, Marine, Aviation and 
Allied Mech. Occupations 

Metal Works & Machine Tool Operation 
Electronics and Allied Occupations 
Masonry 

Paint and Body Repair 



TABLE 4-5 - Number of courses offered by occupational 



area 



Occupational Area 



Number of Courses 



Agriculture 
Business 
Distributive 
Health Related 
Home Economics 
Indus trial 
Work Experience 



6 

6 

1 

5 

10 

35 

4 



TOTAL 



67 



Special Programs 

Exemplary projects provided a variety of programs to meet the specialized 
needs of disadvantaged students. Cooperative occupational programs, oc- 
cupational orientation and vocational guidance and counseling programs 
were available to students enrolled. 



Cooperative type programs were available to students enrolled in the ex- 
emplary centers. Approximately one— fifth of all students were enrolled 
in programs which used cooperative work experience to provide on-the-job 
experiences . Table 4— 6 indicates the number of students en- 
rolled in cooperative vocational education programs. 



TABLE 4-6 — Number of students enrolled in cooperative programs by 
occupational area and sex. 



Occupational Area Male Female Total 



Agriculture 

Business 

Home Economics 

Industrial 

Work Experience 



TOTAL 



12 0 12 

2 20 22 

0 7 7 

108 14 . 122 

96 38 134 



218 79 297 



Few students enrolled in the four exemplary centers participated in clubs 
and other organized school activities in previous years. Many were parti— 
C ^-P an ts in various school sponsored events in the exemplary program. 

One unanticipated result was that students chose to form traditional 
school activities above vocationally oriented youth organizations. This 
result is shown in Table 4-7. 
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TABLE 4-7 



Number of students 
school activities 



participating in clubs and organized 



School Activity 



Number of Students 



FHA 

Student Advisory Committee 
Band 

Newspaper 

Intramural Sports 

Extramural Sports 

Chorus 

Art 

Drama 

Student Council 
Cheerleaders 
Music Talent Show 
Career Fair 
Field Trips 

Awards Day, Fashion Show 
Girl’s Club 



2 

11 

83 

94 

392 

96 

139 

54 

16 

6 

15 

34 

161 

416 

82 

56 



TOTAL 



1657 



Three centers reported 1119 students enrolled in special occupational 

° f ITt* The Purpose of these programs was to provide in- 

formation upon which youngsters could base a more valid choice of a 
career. Occupational orientation programs or pre-vocational programs 
are indicated in Table 4-8. F 6 



TABLE 4-8 



Number of students enrolled in occupational orientation 
programs 



Cluster Courses 



Total 

Number of Students 



Agriculture 
Business 
Distributive 
Health Related 
Home Economics 
Industrial 
Work Experience 
Related Science 



50 

68 

40 

134 

261 

277 

75 

214 



TOTAL 



1119 
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The number of students receiving individual and group counseling dur- 
ing and outside school hours is indicated in the following, table . Most 
of the students involved received counseling during school hours and few 
were counseled after school. Because one center did not report counsel- 
ing and guidance information, these data reflect counseling at three 
centers. See Table 4-9. 



TABLE 4-9 — Number of students receiving individual and group guidance 
and counseling services by sex. 



Type 




Number of Students 
Male Female 


Total 


During school hours: 

Individual guidance and 
counseling services 




896 


473 


1369 


Group guidance and counseling 


services 


815 


509 


1324 


Outside school hours : 

Individual guidance and 
counseling services 




32 


22 


54 


Group guidance and counseling 


services 


44 


21 


65 


TOTAL 




1787 


1025 


2812 



The total represents a duplicated count 



Only fourteen students were enrolled in programs to provide intensive 
skill development prior to leaving school. The major reason for the 
small number is that only one program enrolled students over sixteen 
years of age who were leaving the regular school program. See Table 4-10. 



TABLE 4—10 — Number of students over 1G 
sive entry level job skill 


years of age enrolled for inten-" 
development by sex. 




Number of Students 


Occupational Area 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Agriculture 


i 


o 


1 


Business 


0 


2 


2 


Home Economics 


1 


0 


1 


Industrial 


8 


2 


10 


TOTAL 


10 


4 


14 
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Contacts with Elementary Schools 



A variety of programs for elementary students were conducted in the 
exemplary centers including a presentation of special programs, dis- 
plays of center activities, and visitations to the exemplary centers. 
The number of elementary school students having contacu with the ex- 
emplary program is indicated in Table .4—3,1. 



TABLE 4—11 — Number of elementary students 
exemplary programs . 


having contact with 


Type 


Number of Students 


Special programs in elementary schools 


1196 


Visitation in exemplary centers 


200 


Displays 


900 


TOTAL 


2296 



Contacts with Community Agencies and Organizations 

Use of community agencies and organizations in providing additional re- 
sources for exemplary centers is shown in Table 4-12, on the following 
page by indicating the number of exemplary centers using various agencies 
and the purposes of contacts with those agencies. 










TAB Mi 4 — 12 — Contacts by administrative personnel and teachers with community agencies 
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Student Placement 



Table 4-13 indicates numbers of male and female students retained or 
leaving by reason. It should be noted that approxiinatelv 5&% of the 
students were retained in the center. Reasons for leaving were 
numerous, but many re-entered the regular school program, graduated or 
moved away. 



TABLE 4--' 13 — Numbers of students retained and numbers leaving by 
reason 



Ty ^e 


Number of Students 
Male Female Total 


Retained at the Exemplary Center 


442 


257 


699 


Leaving Center to: 








re-enter regular school program 


99 


34 


133 


enter area vocational center or 








junior college 


45 


36 


81 


become employed away from home 


22 


1 


23 


become employed at home 


32 


13 


45 


enter military service 


12 


0 


12 


be married — not employed 


0 


26. 


26 


remain at home — not employed 


32 


11 


43 


be incarcerated in a correctional 








institution 


32 


2 


33 


Other reasons for leaving Center: 








busing order, graduating, and moved 








from county, etc. 


93 


58 


151 


TOTAL 


808 


438 


1246 



[ 

Evaluation . j 

. • i 

An evaluation design to measure achievement of process and product f 
objectives was developed. Many instruments for data and information col- 
lection were developed by the third party evaluator. An extensive amount 
of time was spent for development , v^l illation and approval of data col- 
lection instruments. This precluded collection of pre— treatment data. 
Post— treatment data were collected and analyzed for each district. The 
summary report is included in this document as Chapter IV and a full 
report in Appendix B prepared by Dr. L. Hobdy Perkins. 






Based upon data collected for this chapter 9 the following conclusions 
may be drawn: 

1* There were approximately 1300 students enrolled in four 
exemplary programs conducted in urban areas of Florida, 

2. The ratio of instructional staff to students was 1/12; 
the ratio of support staff to students was 1/29, 

3. Almost all teachers participated in one or more types 
of staff development programs, 

4. A large volume of curriculum materials had to be 
developed, 

5. Almost all students enrolled in more than one job 
skill development course, 

6. Sixty-seven occupational courses were offered. Most 
courses were in the industrial education area. 

7. Approximately 20 per cent of the students were in 
cooperative type programs. 

8. Almost all students were involved in clubs and other 
organized school activities. 

9. Almost all students were enrolled in occupational 
orientation programs. 

10. Almost all students received individual and group 
guidance and counseling during school hours; few 
received such assistance after hours > 

11. Few students enrolled in the centers for intensive 
entry-level job skill courses. 

12. Approximately 2300 elementary school students had 
contact with the exemplary centers. 

13. Public assistance agencies, community action groups, 
volunteer assistance agencies, and other educational 
and civic institutions and organizations provided 
assistance to the exemplary centers. 

14. Approximately 56 per cent of the students enrolled 
were retained in the exemplary centers. The next 
largest groups left involuntarily or re-entered the 
regular school program. 

Recommendations for strengthening the program are: 

1. Development of curricula and instructional materials 
should be completed before instruction begins. 

2. Staff development programs should include ad- 
ditional techniques in instructing urban disadvantaged 
students . 

3. Several occupational areas should be strengthened by 
additional courses; e.g., distributive education, 
ornamental horticulture, child day care center aides , 
health related occupations, etc. 

4. iiore cooperative type programs should be offered. 

5. Vocational related clubs should be organized. 
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Recruitment of dropouts should be emphasized. 

These should be placed in the intensive skill 
development courses. 

7. Special effort should be made to articulate with 
other education institutions; i.e., area vocational 
technical centers, regular programs, etc. 

8. Placement services should be available. 

The overall program at each of the centers was effective as observed by 
the many visitors to the four programs. The major recommendations * are : 
(1) that all four programs be expanded to enroll more students with 
similar handicapping conditions, (2) that the four programs be made 
available to all youngsters, and (3) that the four programs evolve into 
a comprehensive program of vocational education for career development. 






CHAPTER V 



Evaluation of the Project 



Dr, L. Hob dy Perkins, Chairman 
Faculty of Vocational— Technical Education 
The University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 



Evaluation 

The Beggs Educational Center in Escanbia County and the Booker T. 
Washington Junior High School, Dade County along with the Career 
Education Center in Duval County and George Washington Junior High 
School in Hillsborough County were designated as exemplary vocational 
programs for the 1970-71 school year. The programs, located in the 
urban areas of Pensacola, Miami, Jacksonville, and Tampa, were es- 
tablished in old school building with inadequate facilities, materials 
and supplies. The programs were designed for students identified as 
potential school drop-outs and push— outs who had experienced 
difficulties and frustration in traditional academic-type programs. 

The purposes of the study were to answer the following questions: 



A. Did students in exemplary programs as compared to 
students in traditional programs; 

1 - learn more entry level manipulative- type 

job skills? 

2 - achieve more basic reading, communication, 

and math skills? 

3 - develop more positive attitudes, personal 

traits, and work habits? 

4 — demonstrate a higher attendance rate and a 

lower drop-out rate? 

5 - receive more instruction in vocational and 

related courses? 

6 - receive more individual counseling, group 

counseling, and support service? 

7 — express a greater interest in occupational 

choices? 

B. Did students experience fewer confrontations with law 
enforcement agencies during their first year in the 
exemplary program than they did during the year previous 
to entering the program? 

C. Did teachers in exemplary programs utilize more different 
teaching techniques than teachers in traditional programs? 



The purposes of this chapter are to report the achievements of the four- 
exemplary programs* in Florida during the 1970-71 school year. 

In each exemplary program 50 students and 15 alternates were chosen as 
the exemplary groups while the comparison groups included 50 students 
and 15 alternates which were randomly selected from 150 students meeting 
the same criteria as students attending the exemplary program. Teachers 
of the 65 students in each group were then identified and utilized as 
teachers of students in the exemplary groups and teachers of students in 
the comparison groups. For most of the information requested from students 
and teachers, the returns were less than 100%. 

Skills and Knowledge . Students enrolled in the vocationally oriented 
exemplary programs in the four centers in Dade, Duval, Escambia, and 
Hillsborough Counties acquired more entry level job skills than com- 
parison students enrolled in traditional academically oriented programs 
(see Figure 5-1). Usable data relative to entry level job skills were 
received for 87.7% of the students in the exemplary groups and 93.1% in 
the comparison groups. In the exemplary groups 58.3% of the students 
acquired five or more entry level job skills while only seven percent of 
the students in the comparison groups did as well. In the exemplary 
groups 28.9% failed to acquire at least four entry level job skills while 
54.5% of the students in the comparison groups performed at this level. 

Figure 5-1 — Instructor’s Evaluation of Student Achievement of Entry 
Level Job Skills in Exemplary and Comparison Gvoups in 
Dade, Duval, Escambia, and Hillsborough Counties - 1970-71 
School Year - 



5 or more skills 




Sample Size Returned Data 




Exemp Vary 
Compa r i son 



N = 260 
N = 260 



N = 228 = 8?.7% 
N - 242 = 93.1% 
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Academic Achievement . Usable data relative to academic achievement were 
received on 79.6% of the students in the exemplary groups and 85.0% of 
the students in comparison groups*. Data were collected with the stan- 
dardized instrument. Adult Basic Learning Exam. Computed mean scores and 
t-values are included in Figure 5—2. 



Figure 5-2 — Basic Education Achievement of Students in Exemplary and 

Comparison Groups in Dade, Duval, Escambia, and Hillsborough 
Coranties - 1970-71 School Year 



Mean Scores Standard Deviation t-value 



Vocabul ary 




Exemplary 

Comparison 

t-value^ 1.96 Significant at the 



9*25 -1.729 

9.03 

1 

11.1^ -0.0836 

10.30 

11. 80 /+o .118 

10.93 

7.51 -1.169 

8.41 

Sample Size Usable Data 

N = 260 N = 207 = 79.6% 

N = 260 N » 221 = 85.0% 

.05 confidence level 



Data would indicate no signif difference between the two groups 
relative to scores on vocabulary , reading t spe.riihg \ and arithmetic. 



O 




Attitudes and Personal-Social Traits , Three instruments, "Kow I See 
Myself "Personal- Social Traits Inventory," and "My Work— My School- 

My Country," were used to collect data from students and teachers in the 
exemplary and comparison groups relative to student attitudes and per- 
sonal-social traits. Two hundred and two exemplary students and 227 
comparison students responded to "How I See Myself"; 216 exemplary students 
and 243 comparison students responded to "My Work— My School— My Country" 
while teachers in the exemplary groups responded to the "Personal— Social 
Traits Inventory” on 216 of their students; and comparison group tea ,iers 
responded to the same instrument on 229 of their students. 

i 

Data collected, tabulated by exemplary and comparison groups for the four 
counties, and treated statistically revealed that: there was no signi- 

ficant difference between the groups relative to scores indicating at- 
titudes toward self —concepts , work in our society, school, family relation- 
ship and peer relationship. There was a difference, significant at the 
.05 confidence level, favoring the exemplary group relative to scores in- 
dicating more positive attitudes toward work habits. 

Attendance and Drop-Out Rate . Data relative to school attendance and 
drop-out rate were collected from the students' cumulative record at the 
end of the school year. Data were reported on 247 students in the ex- 
emplary groups and 256 students in the comparison groups. The ratio of 
days attended to the total number of days the student was enrolled in 
school yielded an attendance rate in percent (see Figure 5-3). A computed 
average of 85*27% for the students in the exemplary groups and 84.66% 
for students in the comparison groups and a t-value of 0.076 indicate 
no significant difference between the groups relative to attendance rate. 



Figure 5-3 - — School Attendance Rate by Students in the Exemplary and 

Comparison Groups (Mean Scores in Percent) in Dade, Duval, 
Escambia, and Hillsborough Counties — 1970—71 School Year 



85.27%: 



84,66% 



w?\ 

i 




Exernpl ary 
Compar I son 



Sample Size 
N = 260 
N = 260 



Usable Data 
N = 247 = 95*0% 
N « 256 - 98.5% 









reported as dropouts while 
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in the exemplary C groups^* lndlCateS * hl 8 h “ drop-out rate tor students 



Figure 54— School Dropouts 1 „ the Exemplary and Comparison Groups in 
Schoo l^Year * ESC “ b±a ’ “ d Hillsborough Counties - 1970-71 
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Exemp 1 a ry 
Compar ? son 




Sampl e Size 
N = 260 
N = 260 



‘Usable Data 
N = 247 = 95.0% 
N - 256 = 98.5% 
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while data relative to student- ?5 exemplary and comparison schools 
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groups were offered a greater variety nf"- S 5 ude ‘ /ts ±n the exemplary 
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Figure 5-5 — Student Enrollment in Vocational Related Courses in 
Exemplary and Comparison Groups in Dade, Duval, 

Escambia, and Hillsborough Counties - 1970-71 School Year 
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Exempl a ry 
Uompa r i son 



Sample Size 
N = 260 
N = 260 



Usable Data 
N = 228 = 87.7% 
N = 242 - 93.0% 



Counseling . Individual and group counseling information forms tor re- 
cor ing exemplary and comparison group counseling sessions and the student's 
expressed interest in an occupational choice were forwarded to the centers 
in iate March and early April and returned to UWF after the schools termi- 
nated in June. The data collected represent counseling received for 

° nl K ^ P °^ tl0n ° f the sch ° o1 y^r. Three counties reported information 
on both the exemplary and comparison groups while Escambia reported in- 
rormation only on the exemplary group. 

Averages computed from the tabulated data for the four counties reveal 
a higher percentage of the students in the exemplary groups received 
counseling - ■>. groups with one or more other students than did students in 
the comparison groups (see Figure 5-6). A higher percentage of students 
in the exemplary group received individual counseling sessions than did 
students in the comparison group. Further, more students in the exemplary 

groups expressed an interest in occupational choice than did students in 
tne comparison groups. 





Figure 5-6 Counseling Received by Exemplary and Comparison Groups in 
Dade, Duval, Escambia, and Hillsborough Counties - 1970-71 
School Year 




Group Counseling 




jn Occupational Choice 

Sample 

Exemplary N =260 

Comparison N — 260 



Size Usable Data 

N = 2k7 « 95.0% 
N = 192 = 73.8% 



Confrontations with Law Enforcem ent Agencies . Data collected from law en- 
forcement agencies revealed that students in the exemplary groups ex- 
perienced fewer confrontations during their first year in the exemplary 
program than they did during the year previous to entering the program 
(see Figure 5-7). During the 1970-71 school year, 260 students in the 
four exemplary programs experienced 31 confrontations with law enforce- 
ment agencies. During the year previous to entering the exemplary program 
the same group experienced 42 confrontations. 




